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A Sioux Girl Mending Her Moccasin 





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN JAPAN 


‘ 


’ OR the New Year’s decorations, every house has two pine trees set up, 

one at each side of its gate, on which are suspended straw ropes. On New 
Year’s Day we get up very early and wash our faces with the first bucketful of the 
New Year’s water, and then sit for the ceremonial breakfast. We eat rice 
cakes boiled with vegetables. We have a ceremony at school, too. After we go 


home from school the girls play at battledore and shuttlecock and the boys fly 
kites.” 


—From a letter in an album from a Japanese school. 
The illustration was on the cover of a Japanese album. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 


JANUARY, 1929 


‘The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The January News in the School 


Classroom Index to the NEWS 
Art: 


The article “Picture Rocks of Arizona” should be of 
special interest to drawing classes. 
Civics: 

Among “Junior Doings” the many activities in 
behalf of disaster sufferers show a fine spirit of citi- 


zenship. Friendly acquaintance with blind children 
affords a new chance for education. 


The Upjohn Stories in Braille 


The brailled edition of Friends in Strange Garments 
is promised for this month. The price of the complete 
book (which is the cost of the materials only) is $3.00. 
After getting your assignment of a school for the blind 
from your National or Branch Red Cross Office, send 
your order, with the check, to Mrs. Bruce Clark, Na- 
tional Adviser of Braille Duplicating, American Red 
Cross, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
book will be sent, express collect, either directly to the 
school for the blind or to your own school, according 
to your request. Please send a letter of friendship to 
the school for the blind, telling about the gift. Miss 
Hance, Assistant National Director of Junior Red 
Cross for the Pacific Coast Branch, has planned on a 
personal presentation by committees of Juniors wher- 
ever possible, with a little ceremony of singing, and a 
story about Miss Upjohn’s work. 


Superintendent C. H. Garwood, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
recently wrote Miss Upjohn: 


“At present I am reading your book to Billy for his bedtime 
stories. Last night, after I had finished, Billy asked me if I 
couldn’t get the thickest book you ever wrote as he wants the 
next book to contain a bigger bunch of stories. Personally, I 
want to congratulate you on having a book much out of the 
ordinary. Your stories are told in a most charming manner 
and your pedagogy is in a class all of its own. Each story is 
gripping, as it catches the fancy of old as well as young, and 
each story leaves one with a strengthened ethical sense.” 


An article in Hygeia, November, 1928, “When Blind- 
ness Comes,” may have a related interest for you. So 
will this poem, “Blind Boy Reading”: 


“With lifted head and far, unshifting gaze, 

He quickens as his facile fingers trace 

Lafcadio Hearn up tortuous mountain trails 

To sun-stained snow. His fluttering hand unveils 
From mist a valley, and his pulses leap 

Not less than hers who, hours, between a sleep 

And her due task, the pile of pages Brailled, 

That some might see whose lesser sight had failed. 


“Beside his chair his stick, discarded, lies. 


Slow, from our sky, the twilight tinting dies. 
Though, to our vision, limited by light, 


Comes, unequivocally, obscure night— 
Though our small measurable day is gone— 
His fervent fingers watch the flow of dawn.” 
Siwney Drake in the Midland. 


Geography: 

Hungary.—lIt is interesting to remember, in connec- 
tion with “New Year’s Day in Hungary,” that at the 
end of the nineteenth century Hungarians celebrated 
the one thousandth anniversary of their occupation of 
that land. 

Japan.—“The Imperial Enthronement of Japan” 
takes us back almost three thousand years, to the be- 
ginning of the present dynasty. You will, perhaps, 
want to read or re-read that poignantly beautiful book, 
A Daughter of the Samurai, by Etsu Sugimoto. Your 
pupils will love, with you, the courageous, delicate 
spirited little Etsu, reared under the rigorous discipline 
of the Samurais, sent to America to wed a Japanese to 
whom she was betrothed by her elder brother, and re- 
called to Japan again after her husband’s death, for 
the education of the two little girls who had been born 
in America. They will love the little girls, too: Ha- 
nano, who prayed for a little sister “like Susan’s little 
sister,” and was bitterly grieved when her prayer was 
answered with an adorable black-haired baby instead 
of the yellow-haired infant she had prayed for; and 
Chiyo, who, homesick for American largeness, led her 
mother from room to room of the fragilely artistic lit- 
tle Japanese home with the inarticulate complaint, 
“Chiyo wants!” It is a book that makes one love 


- America more but leaves one very humble before the 


mind and spirit of Japan. 


With Taro and Hana in Japan, also by Etsu Sugimoto, will 
be useful for young readers, though it lacks the literary distinc- 
tion of A Daughter of the Samurai. Little Pictures of Japan, by 
Olive Beaupré Miller, is a pleasing collection of Japanese poems 
and stories, one of the Book House series for children. For 
older readers, Lotus Time in Japan, by Henry T. Finck, has 
an excellent chapter on “A Superior Civilization” and In Lotus 
Land Japan, by Herbert G. Ponting, has a particularly inter- 
esting chapter on “The House and the Children.” 


* United States Indian —‘Picture Rocks of Arizona” 
brings together the old and the new in Indian life. 


For additional reading, a new collection of Animal Stories the 
Indians Told, by Elizabeth Bishop Johnson (Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York) will delight children. The fables have been gath- 
ered from all the Indian tribes. Many of them point the value 
of using one’s intelligence, and, as in “Coyote’s Deception by 
Frost,” show the disastrousness of vanity and chicanery. “Beaver 
and Porcupine” relates how racial enmity developed between 
these two because of Porcupine’s irresponsible, unsocial con- 
duct; while “The Fox and the Raccoon” tells how it happened 
that the altruistic Beaver wears to this day “a lasting sign of 
the old fox’s thankfulness.” All these things happened, of 
course, “a great many snows ago.” 








Developing Calendar Activities for January 


Giving Meaning to the Calendar Pictures 


HE Calendar project described among “Junior 

Doings” in this month’s News was sent in through 
the Pacific Branch office by Clara Graybill, critic 
teacher for the third grade, Lewiston Normal School, 
Idaho. Miss Graybill’s story of the Lewiston chart 
project is full of valuable ideas: ~ 

“During the past year (1927-28) the children and 
teachers of the third grade in the Lewiston, Idaho, 
State Normal Training School cooperated in making a 
series of charts recording interesting things which they 
learned about the countries mentioned on the Junior 
Red Cross Calendar month by month. The picture 
was cut from the Calendar and mounted at the top of 
each story. The stories were printed by a student 
teacher on oak tag, 24x36. The Junior High Manual 
Training Boys made a somewhat crude but entirely 
efficacious standard from a piece of beaver board and 
some scraps of lumber. The sheets of oak tag were 
hung by home-made wire rings in such a way that the 
children could turn them readily while re-reading the 
charts. 

“The idea of making chart stories came to me for 
several reasons. I had seen an excellent series worked 
out on ‘Around the World with the Children.’ We 
make it a point not to have anything on the walls of 
our schoolroom that is without meaning to the child. 
Our geography course of study indicated that we were 
to give our third graders some information of child life 
in other lands and so bring to them some world experi- 
ence. While making the Calendar pictures meaningful 
to the children we could teach them some world geogra- 
phy and help them record what they learned in the 
form of charts. 

“Usually the curiosity of the children concerning 
something suggested by the picture was aroused a day 
or two before beginning discussion of it, by an item 
appearing in the notices written daily by the student 
teachers and posted on the bulletin board. The chil- 
dren were always anxious to hunt on the large globe, 
suspended in one corner of the room, for the country 
being studied. Often they brought from home encyclo- 
pedias, geographies or other books that contained in- 
formation of interest. The Junior Rep Cross News, 
although too difficult for most of our Third Graders to 
enjoy reading, is always kept on our reading table, for 
they enjoy the pictures. Frequently the children found 
pictures or stories which we could clip or use in adding 
to our information. Old copies of the News and old 


Calendars were searched for pictures and clippings.” 


Sometimes we made a ‘supplement’ sheet, on which 
we mounted our collection of pictures and clippings. 
The little ‘Story of our Calendar Picture’ given almost 
every month in the News was always used. 

“After the teachers and children had shared their 
information, they composed the story for the chart, 
the teacher writing it on the. board as indicated. Of 
_course, the completed stories never included all that 
had been discussed in reference to the picture. 


“It was surprising to see the way in which the inter- 
est of the children was sustained in the project. They 
even became a little vain, I think, of their ability to 
pronounce Jugoslavia and Budapest. The month the 
Siamese boy’s picture was on the Calendar it happened 
that the Fifth Graders were studying Asia. One of 
them came down and told us many interesting things, 
which he had found out while preparing a special report 
on Siam. The story of the Maricopa Indian Boys was 
used as the opening chapter of our Indian history study. 
We recorded our history in a large Visitors’ Book and 
we copied the Calendar story on the first page under 
the heading ‘Indians of Today.’ We were able to ob- 
tain many stories and pictures from the Junior Rep 
Cross News in connection with our Indian project. 

“This project gave excellent training in English. It 
stimulated free reading, made the children acquainted 
with the globe—they loved to hunt for the various 
countries on our large suspended globe—enriched their 
ideas concerning life in other lands; and interest in 
Junior Red Cross was increased. The enjoyment in 
and understanding of the two portfolios to which we 
had access during the year (one from Bulgaria and one 
from Japan) were certainly greater because of our 
study. The proud way in which our children showed 
the charts to visitors indicated that they felt them to 
be entirely worth while. Perhaps this coming year we 
can dramatize some of the Calendar pictures for the 
other primary grades, giving little talks that will inter- 
pret the pictures to the audience. 

“The text of the chart for the February, 1928, page 
follows: 

“Maricopa Indian Boys” 

“This is a picture of four Maricopa Indian boys as they ap- 
pear today on their reservations. 

“The Maricopas live in Arizona and are very friendly with 
the Pima tribe. 

“These boys chose as their Junior Red Cross project to keep 
a neat woodpile outside of the schoolhouse and a full woodbox 
within. 

“When a cottonwood tree fell they chopped and sawed it. 
When wood failed they went into the desert and hauled in a 
giant cactus. The desert Indians use the cactus plant in mak- 
ing their houses, for food and drinks, and for fuel and bedding 
for cattle. 

“These Indian boys use good English and study many of the 
same things we do. They are very patriotic. Every morning 
they run out to their irrigated garden and salute Old Glory.” 

A somewhat similar project for older pupils was re- 
ported very briefly by Esther R. Hardy, principal of 
the Hayes School, Fremont, Ohio. There the children 
mounted the pictures from the Calendar, wrote stories 
about them, and gave them to other classes for use in 


geography. 
Junior Red Cross Councils 


HE monthly Junior Red Cross page in the Red 

Cross Courier gives suggestions for and examples 
of Junior Red Cross Councils. A free reprint will be 
sent on request to any teacher or other Junior Red 
Cross worker. Ask for the December page. 


Developing Calendar Activities 


A Kindergarten Project in Social Service 


HE kindergarten children of the Delaware School, 

Evansville, Indiana, have a Junior Red Cross coun- 
cil with representation on the school council. Miss 
Blanche Jung, kindergarten director, who told about it 
recently at a meeting of the Indiana State Educational 
Association, has written the story of results among 
these very young members: 

“The kindergarten children of Delaware School of 
Evansville, Indiana, have been members of the Junior 
Red Cross ever since it was organized in our city. The 
enthusiasm has never waned. Each group makes its 
own suggestions and decisions as to the project for that 
particular month. 

“We have had a member on the council of our build- 
ing each year, and she in turn has reported back to the 
group what is being done by other Juniors. It is quite 
surprising how much these little tots have gained from 
this and how well they are able to express themselves 
in terms of service for others. 

“Tn the first place, we have a morning and afternoon 
group. Each group decided that the child who wished 
to wear a button must first earn it. The morning group, 
on being told the Junior Red Cross buttons had ar- 
rived, decided on a course of action. One of the boys, 
Clarence, spoke up, saying, ‘Why can’t we send some 
flowers to a hospital for some sick people?’ 

“That was a starter and immediately the plans were 
made. Several children spoke up, one saying, “There 
are lots of sick soldiers in the Marine Hospital. Let’s 
send them some flowers.’ This child had heard of them 
through her father, who is an ex-service man. The 
teacher then left it entirely to the group to accept or 
reject the idea, with the result that it was unanimously 
agreed on that we should bring flowers for the sick sol- 
diers at the Marine Hospital. 

“With this in mind, the teacher asked, ‘When shall 
we send the flowers?’ Immediately the answer came: 
‘Tomorrow.’ All were reminded to bring their garden 
flowers the next morning if they wished to help. 

“The following morning the teachers arrived with 
doubts in their minds as to the exact amount of flowers 
that might be brought for the soldiers’ hospital. Their 
fears were soon dispelled, for the children arrived 
beaming, with their arms full of beautiful garden flow- 
ers. The children were eager to take them to the hos- 
pital, but they concluded there were too many of us 
to go in one car. 

“Junior Red Cross workers were notified that we 
were ready to send our gift and said they could take 
two of the little folks. The spirit of unselfishness was 
dominant, even in choosing the two children who were 
to go to the hospital to present the flowers. All the 
children marched out to the car, carrying their own 
treasures, and decided that the child who had sug- 
gested the sending of the flowers should go, along with 
the one who had brought the most. This agreed upon, 
we all waved a good-bye and returned to our room. 

“Tn a short time the children returned quite enthusi- 
astic over their experience. They told how they had 


taken the blossoms into the different rooms, and how 
happy the men- were when they saw them. One old 
soldier, who is very fond of children, gave the little 
girl a half dollar, telling her to get what she wanted. 
This did not seem to be the thing to do, so she handed 
it to"the teacher, saying, ‘We ought not to spend this.’ 
Another said ‘Let’s put it-in our Christmas box for the 
Junior Red Cross.’ Immediately the children clapped, 
for it caused a smile of satisfaction to-know they could 
buy something nice for sonie other children. 

“We find this is a splendid way of teaching children 
to show their love for others. After all, it isthe lesson 
taught by the greatest Teacher the world has ever 
known.” 


A Variety of Geography References for Various 
Grades 


— following among recent books are interesting 
for supplementary reading: The Hunted Piccanin- 
nies, by Fleming, E. P. Dutton Co., New York, is an 
entertainingly written story of adventure in Australia 
during pioneer days. Two little English boys become 
separated from their parents, who are looking for a 
suitable home site, and fall in with three native boys 
who have been driven away from one of the savage 
tribes. The five of them undergo various youthful 
Robinson Crusoe experiences, in which the piccaninnies 
are able to share their superior knowledge of woodcraft 
with the sons of civilization. The tone of the book is 
excellent, the style clear and the story full of such ad- 
venture as boys love. 

In the Shadow of the Iroquois, by Everett, McNeil, 
E. P. Dutton Co., helps one realize that those who came 
over in the Mayflower were not the only pioneer adven- 
turers in North America, for the heroes in this story are 
French. It is an excellent book to work up speed in 
silent reading. John is sure to violate the health game 
sitting up late to see how the Chevalier (whom John in 
his rapid silent reading will pronounce the Chevrolet) 
gets out of his final scrape. One can understand why 
Patri is said to use McNeil as a moral tonic for problem 
boys. The two young heroes do not form a bitter tri- 
angle with the single charming young heroine. One 
hero turns out to be her cousin. The pirate gold is 
really found and divided generously. A miracle man, 
in restored sanity, turns out to be one hero’s father. 
Only one ingredient is lacking. No splendid Indian 
brave takes a leading part; but at least the white sav- 
ages are as savage as the red ones. It is the kind of 
book boys have as much right to read joyfully as col- 
lege professors have to read detective thrillers joyfully, 
and that is every right in the world. It is the kind of 
book in which one skips all the descriptions. 

Cubby Bears in California, by Le Count and Kyte, 
Rand MeNally Co., contains rimed adventure for very 
young readers. The Cubby Bears are engaging chaps 
and sure to make friends, who will travel with them 
in imagination and, through this vicarious experience, 
will pick up much information about California and 
considerable understanding of natural science as well. 





Fitness for Service 


A Health Full Issue of the NEWS 


HIS issue of the Junior Rep Cross News is almost 
a special health number. 

The story about “Plum’s Great Toe” will undoubt- 
edly tickle little boys; and the advice about foot hy- 
giene is vital advice. 

“Ways of Playing the Health Game” contains many 
ideas and gives material for reports on Junior Red 
Cross now and during Child Health Week, next spring. 

The fable for young members, “The Old Couple,” 
is a merry piece with a useful moral about the misfor- 
tunes of drunkenness. You will find a sound, scientific 
study of the effects- of prohibition on public health, by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, in the December Survey Graphic. 

“Street Dogs of Constantinople” may lead into a 
lesson on civic health and sanitation. 


This Play’s the Thing! 

| is IS hard to find health plays that are merry and 

still not grotesque, that have a picturesque touch 
of authentic pageantry, that carry their message posi- 
tively and are yet not lacking in literary charm. This 
play does it all! It is a play that will have wide use 
now, will be repeated for May Day entertainments, 
and will no doubt take its place among classic “stock”’ 
plays on health. This burst of enthusiasm comes from 
_ a devotee of child health who has none the less been 
growing mortally weary of animated carrots and milk 
bottles that evangelize the youthful appetite. Thus 
Miss Cross’s play has come “to the rescue” of another 
mind slowly being shackled by Prejudice. 

The following costume hints accompanied the play: 

“The costumes belong to the indefinite period of Ro- 
mance and should be as picturesque as possible. The 
descriptions in Ivanhoe are full of suggestions. Sir 
Red Cross should wear full armor, with the Red Cross 
on his breast and shield. Armor can be fashioned in 
various inexpensive ways: cotton material printed in 
silver can be bought at any theatrical costumer’s, or 
the more amusing way is to paint hessian or coarse can- 
vas with aluminum paint for chain mail. String loosely 
knitted and painted with aluminum is extraordinarily 
effective. 

“The Esquires may have gay-colored doublets and 
hose with sleeveless shirts of mail. The men-at-arms 
wear jerkin or doublet and breeches of any rough dark 
material, steel shoulder pieces or breast-plates, and 
helmets or steel hats, with thongs of leather or rough 
gaiters to protect their shins. 

“Every officer and man alike carries a shield on 
which is blazoned the emblem of the character he repre- 
sents. The weapons are swords, clubs and pikes. The 
Standard Bearer has a flag inscribed with a serpent, 
the ancient symbol of healing and wisdom. 

“If the Giant will borrow a very large pair of boots 
and stuff as much hay into them as he can bear he can 
add appreciably to his stature, or clogs can be devised 
to strap onto his own boots. His doublet and breeches 
should be very large and padded out with cushions, 
hay, old newspapers or anything that comes handy. 
He wears a very large wig or headdress. Sapiens wears 
flowing robes, after the fashion of the 13th century.” 


Ben Franklin’s Score Book 


ELEN M. THOMPSON, superintendent of schools 

and Junior Red Cross Chairman in Foster County, 
North Dakota, helps her teachers by sending them 
an outline developing the Junior Red Cross Calendar 
activities month by month. The outline for January 
reads: 

“1. Each member will give one saying from ‘Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.’ 

“2. One member will tell or read about the life of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

“3. Two or three others will tell interesting anec- 
dotes about Benjamin Franklin. 

“4, Franklin kept a score book in which he wrote 
down the chief virtues as he saw them, and whenever 
he violated one of his rules he made a check against 
himself. He became so thrifty with his moral self that 
in later life he did not spend one rule foolishly a year. 
Make a similar book for yourself, writing in the days 
of the week. In the spaces behind write your health 
rules and the five attributes of your social scale. See 
how few checks you can have against any of these at 
the end of one week. 

“Suggestions for portfolios for January: 

“Upper grades, title: Conservation. This might in- 
clude essays on forestry, water power, household econ- 
omy, farm accounts, farm economy in the use of ma- 
chines.” 


An Elephant Named “Girly Face” 


F THE discussion of Fitness for Service activities 
leads to special stress on character education this 
month, you may be interested in hunting new good 
material for use as illustrations in character education. 
Some of the animal fables from American Indians, re- 
viewed briefly on the first page of this Guide, will prob- 
ably be useful. A book that is not new, The Jataka 
Tales of India (not to be confused with American In- 
dian tales, of course), by Ellen C. Babbitt, is full of 
delightful stories that, like many of the American In- 
dian animal stories, stress the practical benefit of good 
sense. But the most charming of all is one about an 
elephant named Girly Face, who grew ashamed of being 
a goody-goody, and about how he was demoralized by 
wicked conversation but remoralized again by better 
associates. 
You will find less whimsical illustrations of charac- 
ter strength among the incidents related in “Junior 
Doings.” 


Special Courses in Health 


E Red Cross offers special courses in Home Hy- 
giene and Care of the Sick, in Nutrition, and in 
First Aid and Life Saving. There are special adapta- 
tions of these for the upper elementary grades. Provi- 
sion for instruction and information about require- 
ments to be met in order to earn certificates will be 
sent upon request. Ask your local Chapter for infor- 
mation, or, if there is no Chapter, write to your National 
or Branch office. 


' 





Old Plums, who was keeping order, looked at Archie through his gig-lamps and said, “‘What’s the matter, Tanner?” 


Plums’ Great Toe’ 


Illustration by Francis J. Rigney 


LUMS is Mr. Seddon, our history master— 

he’s called Plums because he’s such a nailer 

at dates. Plums is rather interesting to most 
people because he hasn’t got a great toe on his 
right foot. Everyone knows about it because of 
bathing, but nobody knows why; at least nobody 
did know till what I am telling you about hap- 
pened. Some people said he never had one, that 
he was a freak and born like that, but most peo- 
ple said it was an accident, or that it was bitten 
off by a puppy when he was a baby, or that he was 
in arailway accident or something. Evans Minor 
says Plums was jolly glad he hadn’t a toe, be- 
cause he didn’t have to fight in the War, which 
is just the sort of thing Evans Minor would say, 
because he is an utter worm, but no one pays any 
heed to him. Besides, everybody knows that 
Plums was so awfully brainy at finding out enemy 
ciphers and things that he would not have been 
allowed to go and get himself killed, anyhow. 

As I was saying, everyone was frightfully in- 
terested in his toe—in his not having one, I mean 
—but of course no one ever asked him about it 
or even mentioned the subject of toes if he were 
anywhere about, till one day as we were changing 
for footer the Todge stamped on Archie Tanner’s 
toe and made him yell. 


*Reprinted from the British Junior Red Cross Journal. 


Junior Red Cross News is published monthly, exclusive of June, July, and August, in Washington, D. C. Volume 10, January, 1929. Num- 
Entered as second-class matter January 18, 1921, at the post office at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
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“Look out,” he said, “that’s my broken chil- 
blain.” 

Old Plums, who was keeping order, looked at 
him through his gig-lamps and said, “What’s the 
matter, Tanner?” 

“T’ve got a broken chilblain, sir,” said Archie. 
“At least it wasn’t broken, but I got a hack on 
Saturday and now it is.” 

“What are you doing for it?” asked Plums. 

“T’ve got a rag round it,” said Archie. 

“Take your sock off,” said Plums. 

So Archie took his sock off and a pretty filthy 
rag it was. Plums had a look at Archie’s foot; 
his chilblain was pretty messy. 

“Have you shown that to the Matron?” he 
asked. Archie said he hadn’t. 

“Well, cut along and have it cleaned and 
dressed properly. No, not after the game; now. 
And listen to me, boys; I’ve got something to say 
to you.” 

We all like Plums really, and he seemed fright- 
fully serious, so we all listened. 

“You heard me tell Tanner to go to the Matron 
to have his foot dressed—now I want to impress 
on you all, if any of you ever get a sore foot, or if 
you cut your foot, have it properly seen to. Cuts 
and sores on the feet are very apt to get poisoned 
—I ought to know—lI’ve tried it. When I was 
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a youngster I was very fond of walking. Once 
when I was doing a week-end tramp I got foot- 
sore and found I’d rubbed a blister where there 
was a rough darn in my sock. I took a needle out 
of the hussif I had in my haversack and without 
stopping to think, let alone to boil the needle or 
even to wash my hands, I pricked the blister, 
squeezed out the fluid and pulled on my dirty 
sock. That night it was pretty rubbed and raw, 
and whether it was the needle, or my dirty hands, 
or the dirty sock—any of them might have done 
it—I can’t say, but at any rate my foot got poi- 
soned and I lost my toe and that finished my 
footer and kept me out of the Army afterwards.” 
And old Plums looked so sorrowful that I couldn’t 
help turning around and making a face at Evans 
Minor and saying “Yah!”’ secretly. 

“Feet,” said Plums, solemnly, “are very im- 
portant.” 

“A marching man’s no stronger than his feet,” 
said the Old Half Back who had come in quietly; 
he was going to referee the First vs. The Rest 
match. 

“Who said that?” asked Plums. 

“It’s what the Army doctor said to Mulvaney 
when the elephant got stuck in the Tangi,” said 
Sandy Anderson, who knows Kipling from A to Z. 

“If you want to keep your feet in condition for 
a walking tour you should rub them at night with 
a little spirit, methylated will do, and use a little 
grease or rub your socks with soap before you 
start,” advised Plums. 


The Scissors-Grinder 
DAISY STEPHENSON 


Illustration by Catherine Lewis 


Down the street we hear it ring, 

A merry ting-a-ling-a-ling! 

It calls to all the busy wives: 

“Bring out your scissors and your knives! 


“T’ll fix them up as sharp as new, 

And while I work I’ll whistle, too; 
Though things are often dull, I find 
Good cheer will ease the daily grind.” 


[84] 


“You put some tallow in your socks 

And that will make it well.” 
Anderson muttered; and that, too, comes from 
Kipling, who knows a lot about things, Andy says, 

“T’ve noticed,” said the Old Half Back, “that 
foot trouble is particularly troublesome—it takes 
a dickens of a time to heal.” 

“Yes,” said Plums. “I remember the Sister’s 
saying when I was in hospital with my toe that 
it’s because the circulation in the foot is none too 
good. It’salong way from the pump (he touched 
his heart). That’s why your feet get cold sooner 
than any other part of your body and you need 
to take special care that the microbes don’t get a 
chance of getting to work. The slightest wound 
in the foot should have a dab of iodine on it by 
way of antiseptic.” 

“My hat!” said Anderson, who is captain of the 
First Aid section. ‘That reminds me.” 

“What’s the matter, Anderson?” 

“The Todge upset the iodine bottle in the First 
Aid box last Saturday and I forgot to get it re- 
filled. May Irun to the San., sir, and ask Matron 
to lend me some? I’m awfully sorry.” 

Anderson is frightfully keen on First Aid, be- 
cause he’s going to be a doctor, and he says it’s 
topping good practice. 

Plums told him to be quick about it, and, any- 
way, he isn’t in the first game. 

“Cut along,” said Plums. “A pennyworth of 
precaution is worth a pound of cure.” 

—B. B. 





From 


HE GREATEST event 

in the lifetime of this 

generation of Japanese 
school children is undoubted- 
ly the coronation of the Em- 
peror Hirohito at the ancient 
capital of Kyoto in Novem- 
ber. On the back cover Mr. 
Mori, who came from Japan 
to study in the United States 
and is a graduate of one of 
our universities, tells some- 
thing about one of the most 
beautiful of the many won- 
derful ceremonies of the cor- 
onation. 

The Japanese are intensely 
patriotic and have a deep 
reverence for their Emperor. 
This is shown in the national 
anthem, a copy of which 
came in an album to a school 
in Merchantville, New Jer- 
sey. It is called Kimiga-Yo, 
which means “May the Emperor Reign,” and 
translated into English the words say: 

“A thousand years of happy life be thine! 
Live on, my Lord, till what are pebbles now, 
By age united, to great rocks shall grow, 

On whose venerable sides the moss doth cling.” 

This about the national flag comes from an- 
other Japanese school: 

“Every country has its national flag, but there 
is no flag which is to us so to be respected or so 
full of meaning as ours. Our country has long 
been known as the Land of the Rising Sun. It is 
situated in the far east of the world and is full of 
vigor; that is the reason why the rising sun was 
made the symbol of the nation. We enjoy living 
under the protection of this noble emblem. Our 
constant effort must be to make the world all the 
brighter by living up to the ideals and aspirations 
symbolized by this flag.” 


From American School to Imperial Palace 


AST YEAR one of the favorite students at the 
Friends’ School in Washington was pretty 
Setsu Matsudaira, the daughter of the Ambassa- 
dor from Japan to the United States. After her 
graduation in June she went back to her own 
country to become the bride of Prince Chichibu, 
the Emperor’s brother. Being a member of the 





When they were married on September 28, Setsu 

Matsudaira and Prince Chichibu, who is the Em- 

peror’s brother, wore the ancient style court robes 
of the Imperial ancestors 


the Far Eastern Mail 


Imperial family in Japan is a 
very serious matter ; for great 
dignity and ceremony must 
be observed at all times. So 
maybe sometimes Princess 
Setsu-Ko Chichibu in her 
palace wishes she were just 
a schoolgirl in America again. 
Not long ago the Tokiwa- 
matsu Girls’ School in Tokyo 
sent the Friends’ School in 
Washington an album full of 
pictures of the royal pair and 
of some of the ceremonies 
connected with the marriage. 
They wrote: 

“DeaR MEMBERS OF THE 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL: 
“Although we have not 

had the pleasure of seeing 

you yet, we know a great deal 
about your school from many 
newspapers and magazines. 

All the people of Japan now 

know about ‘The Friends’ School of Washington,’ 

because our most respected and affectionate Miss 

Setsu Matsudaira attended this school for three 

years and graduated there last June. As our 

school is in the same district as Mr. Matsudaira’s 
residence, we are especially interested in your 
school and we also believe that you will be glad 
to hear about Miss Matsudaira’s arrival in Japan. 

“Tt was the 22nd day of June. Unfortunately, 
a heavy rain started early in the morning, but 
thousands of people in Tokyo went to the Tokyo 
Station to welcome Miss Matsudaira. In spite 
of her long journey she looked very well, and, re- 
turning our greetings, she entered her residence 
at Shibuya with her family. 

“As soon as we learned of Miss Matsudaira’s 
engagement to Prince Chichibu, all the periodi- 
cals in Japan were printing articles about her. 
We read every single article, but the thing which 
most impressed us was her school life. The peo- 
ple of Japan are most grateful for the kindness 
and consideration of the students and faculty 
members of the Friends’ School towards Miss 
Matsudaira, and they will never forget what you 
have done for her. We distinctly remember the 
Principal’s very kind and thoughtful words on 
her graduation day. We also read the account 
of her departure from Washington, which said 
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A Japanese family at dinner. 
is washed again and again before cooking. 


It is served from a tub into little porcelain bowls 


that many of her school friends and teachers went 
to the Union Station to see her off. 

“All this kindness and sympathy has prompted 
us to write you and send photographs of Miss 
Matsudaira with some of our work. We send 
best wishes to you and hope we may remain good 
friends with you forever.” 


A Japanese Drawing Room 


O OUR eyes a Japanese room looks strange 

and bare, but to Japanese eyes, no doubt, our 
rooms look dreadfully cluttered up and ugly. 
Indeed, Americans who have lived in Japan often 
say that when they first get back to this country 
it is hard for them to get used to our crowded 
rooms. The woodwork in the principal room of 
a Japanese home is beautifully finished, the pro- 
portions are fine, the mats are spotless and the 
colors are soft and pleasing. The artistic objects 
in the aleove, which 
is the great feature 
of the room, are 
carefully chosen 
and are changed 
from time to time. 
A letter in an al- 
bum from the Tsu- 
tsujigoaka School 
to aschool in Berk- 
eley, California, de- 
scribes the picture 
on this page: 

“This is an inte- 
rior of a_ typical 
Japanese drawing 
room. The floor is 
covered with mats, 
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Rice, which is part of every Japanese meal, 
It is not stirred while cooking 
and comes out white as snow, with each grain separated from every other. 





This is a typical Japanese drawing room” 


2 meters by 1 meter each. The cushions 
on which we sit are about ten centi- 
meters square. They are made usually 
of silk fabrics containing plenty of cot- 
ton. A specimen will be found in front 
of the desk in the picture. Near the desk 
is an elbow rest. To the right of the 
desk is the ‘tokonoma,’ or alcove, in 
which is placed a vase with flowers grace- 
fully arranged in it. On the wall hangs 
a roll with a picture or a piece of 
calligraphy on it. To the right of the 
tokonoma are shelves arranged stepwise, 
on which are placed small articles. Out- 
side of the rooms there are corridors. Be- 
tween the room and the corridors are 
paper sliding doors. They are believed 
to be healthy, because they cause good 
ventilation, and they aid in lighting the 
room. 

“Next to the drawing room is a bedroom, the 
floor of which is likewise covered with mats. 
When we go to bed, we use just bedding, instead 
of beds. On a cold night, we sleep under two 
heavy quilts.” 


About Keeping a Rabbit 


OST of us have had some experience like the 
one that Junichi Saga, of the Haraichi 
School, Gumma Prefecture, reports in this letter: 
“Fortune seems to forbid us to keep a rabbit 
in our home. Several times I have tried to raise 
rabbits at home, but all of them have died for one 
reason or another. One lived for three months, 
which was the longest that any survived. 

“Some weeks ago I was sent to my aunt’s house 
to get some young shoots of the mad apple. There 
I saw several cute rabbits in a little box—baby 
rabbits around the mother. They were living 
very happily to- 
gether, eating soft 
grasses. This sight 
made me feel anx- 
ious to own a rab- 
bit once more, so I 
asked my aunt for 
a baby rabbit and 
she gave me one. I 
took it home on my 
bicycle. As soon as 
I got there both 
my parents and 
sister objected 
strenuously to my 
keeping it. I did 
not think they were 
unreasonable at 


all, because some time before my 
father had said repeatedly that I 
should not keep any rabbits in the 
future. Nevertheless, I was allowed 
to keep this one after all by the kind 
compromise of my elder brother. 

“T made up my mind firmly to bring 
up this rabbit successfully. Every 
morning before I went to school I 
gathered clover and dandelion sprouts 
and gave them to my dear pet. But, 
alas! after a week or so, when I came 
home one day from school, he was 
limping. The front legs seemed to 
be paralyzed for some unknown rea- 
son. Woe is me! On the following 
afternoon I found my rabbit cold and 
dead. No one knows how sorry I was 
over the death of the rabbit. It did 
not live longer than a month. I buried 
it under the persimmon tree.” 


The Hachiya School at Kama-gun held a party for 
ger of friendship sent them by the Reformed Sunday School of Jobnsville, Obio. 
When the doll arrived the Japanese school was in mourning for the Emperor 
who died in December, 1926, so they had to wait several months before baving 








— 


Edna May, the doll messen- 


a. 


their party 


To the Rescue’ 


MARGARET B. CROSS 


CHARACTERS : 
Sapiens, a Sage or a Sibyl. 
Str Rep Cross, a Knight. 
Giant Icnorance, Lord of 
the Castle. 
Dame Presvnice, his wife. 


FresH Arr |} Esquires to Sir 
WATER Red Cross. 
Mitx | Captains in the 
Bread} Army of Health. 
Sugar, a Henchman. 





SLorH | Ward- Carrots Men - at - arms 

SetrInpuLGENcE | ens of POTATOES (the size of 

GREED | castle. CABBAGE | the Army to 

Denieaiin Gen, } Children Eaes be dictated 

Siemens Dew of King Fruit, | by circum- 
) Man. Erc. stances). 


Scene. The action takes place outside the Castle of Ignor- 
ance on the borders of a gloomy forest. A tree stump, left 
center. The Castle may be represented in various ways, ac- 
cording to the means and the ability of the producer. If 
scenery is not available, screens or piled up chairs covered 
with coarse material will do as well; but a door must be con- 
trived in the center and some means of looking over the bat- 
tlements. The audience should be given credit for some 
imagination. 

Scene I 

NTER Rep Cross and Saptens from the forest. 
Rep Cross is in armor with a Red Cross on his 
breast—in this scene he does not carry his 
shield. Sapiens is a grave and reverend person but 
not aged. If so desired the part may be taken by a 
girl,as representing Wispom,by making a few changes 

of pronoun in the text. 

Sap.: And now, Sir Knight, we have reached the 
end of our long journey. Here before you lies an 
adventure worthy of your steel. Here in the Castle 


*Reprinted courtesy the British Junior Red Cross. 


lie those prisoners to whose aid I have summoned 
you. But first tell me, are you firmly fixed in your 
resolve to succor the distressed? 

R. C.: Sir, for that reason I have set forth upon 
my adventures, and to whatsoever good cause I can 
lend my sword; to that you may command me. 

Sap.: To no better cause can you lend it than to 
that of innocent suffering. (Impressively.) The 
prisoners in the Castle are the Children. 

R. C.: The Children! 

Sap.: The King’s Children. 

R. C. (amazed): The King’s Children are pris- 
oners? 

Sap.: Yes, the Prince and the little Princess. 

R. C.: Prince Boy and Princess Girl in this gloomy 
Castle? 

Sap.: Yes, and they are pining away. 

R. C. (astonished beyond measure): Pining away 
—the King’s Children pining away! But doesn’t the 
King know? 

Sap.: No, he doesn’t know. 

R. C.: Why has he not been told? 


Sap.: Hush! (Looks around cautiously.) He is 
bewitched. 
R. C.: Bewitched? What do you mean? 


Sap. (nodding toward the Castle): It is his fault. 
Ignorance, you know, my enemy. He sent his wife 
to the King. She is a dreadful witch. Her name is 
Prejudice. The King mistook her for the Children’s 
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nurse. She pretends she loves the Children. She 
has bewitched the King into giving them into her 
care. And now they are locked up in the Castle and 
I cannot get at them. 

R. C.: And what is happening to them? 

Sap.: She keeps them in a room with the windows 
shut. 

R. C.: How dreadful! 

Sap.: They sit up till eleven every evening. 

R. C.: How horrible! 

Sap.: They are never allowed to drink pure water. 

R. C. (shuddering): But this is frightful! 


Sap.: Or to touch milk. They always have 
stewed tea! 

R. C. (half drawing his sword): But this is 
cruelty. 


Sap. (laying hand on his arm): And so they 
grow paler and paler, and thinner and thinner, and 
more and more listless every day. 

R. C.: But why don’t you do something? 

Sap.: What can I do out here? I must get into 
the Castle. And I have brought you to find a way. 

R. C.: I'll find a way, I promise you. 

Sap.: Ignorance and Prejudice are very strong. 

R. C.: Maybe they’ll listen to reason. Ignorance 
has heard of me before, and I have overcome other 
giants in my time. 

Sap.: These are the most powerful of all. 


R. C.: Well, something must be done. I will 
first demand the release of the Children. (He goes 


up to the door. Sapiens seats himself on tree stump 
and watches.) 

Sap.: Beware, the Castle is guarded. 

R. C. (hammers on door): Ho! You within 
there, open the door. Open, in the King’s name! 
(IGNORANCE opens the door a little and pokes his 
head out.) 

Ig.: Who is making such a noise out there? Who 
calls? 

R.C.: Red Cross! 

Ic. (coming out): What is your business? 

R. C.: I have business with the King’s Children. 

Ic.: No one has business with children. You must 
state your business to me. I am their guardian. 

R. C.: I have come to see the Children. 

Ic.: Why? 

R. C.: At the request of Sapiens (pointing to 
SAPIENS). 

Ic.: Never heard of him. (He calls.) 
wife, I say, you’re wanted, wife! 

(Enter Presupice, who stands in the doorway.) 

Pres.: Weil, what of it? 

Ic.: He says he wants to see the Children. 

Pres.: Oh, does he? And who is he, I should like 
to know? 

Ic. (says suspiciously in her ear): He says his 
name is Red Cross and he comes with Sapiens. 

Pres. (abruptly): No strangers admitted! (She 
pulls IgNorANCE into the Castle and bangs the door.) 

Sap. (rising and coming down): As I expected. 
They won’t listen. 
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Here wife; 


R. C.: They must be made to listen. 
Children! 

Sap.: Yes, we must save them at all costs. Now 
that you know the strength of the Castle, we must 
summon our forces, and to you, Red Cross, I shall 
confide the plan of attack. 

Ic. (appearing at door): Look here, you two, be 
off with you. I don’t like the looks of you. And 
let me tell you, the Castle is guarded. (He comes 
out and calls): Ho, Guards! 

(Storu, Setr INDULGENCE and GREED appear above 
the battlements.) 

Sap.: Who are these people? 

Ic.: These are the wardens of the Castle. Sloth! 
Self Indulgence! Greed! (As their names are called, 
the wardens come to attention and salute.) They 
can beat you every time, my fine fellow. Sloth, tell 
the gentleman what you can do. 

StorH (his speech interrupted by yawns): I can 
make a boy too lazy to wash himself; I can make a 
girl too lazy to brush her hair; I can make them 
both too indolent to clean their teeth. I can make 
them too dull to play and too idle towalk. Ha! Ha! 
Red Cross, you and I will never keep company. 

Ic.: Capital fellow! Now you, Self Indulgence. 

S. I. (lolling on the battlements): I help Sloth. 
But I’m a cleverer fellow than he is. I know what 
I like, and I don’t care who suffers so long as I get it. 

Ig.: And what about you, Greed? 

GreepD (boorishly): I eats and I drinks, and I 
drinks and I eats. I don’t care nothing about him 
(pointing to Rep Cross). 

R. C.: Eating and drinking are all right 
no enemy of mine on that account. 

GreeD: Oh, ain’t I? Well, then, I am and I'll tell 
yer for why. I eats too much, and I drinks too much 
—I eats what’s bad for me, and I drinks likewise. 

R. C.: But why do you do it? 

Greep: ’Cause I likes it—same as him (pointing 
to Setr INDULGENCE). Him and me’s twins. 

R. C.: It is terrible to think of those poor Chil- 
dren shut up with those dreadful creatures. 

Ic.: Now then, young man, keep a civil tongue in 
your head! 

Sap. (to Rep Cross): Don’t make him angry. 
He is dangerous when he’s angry—and you'll have 
Prejudice back again. He always relies on her to 
back him up. (Enter Presupice from Castle.) Ah, 
just as I expected! 

Pres.: What! those people still here? Don’t lis- 
ten to them. They’ll be inside if you don’t take 
care, and then you know what will happen. We shall 
lose the Children! Come in, lock the door, fasten 
the bolts, threaten them with the guard. (She goes 
into the Castle.) 

Ic.: If you’re. not gone in two minutes the guard 
will shoot you from the battlements. Two minutes! 
I’ve given you fair warning. Be off! (Goes into the 
Castle.) 


Those poor 





you're 


R. C. (shaking his fist at the Castle): Oh, you 
villains. 
Story, Greep, and8.I.: Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Sap.: 
force. 

R. C.: They’ve foiled me this time—but I’m not 
beaten. I shall return and then—beware! (He makes 
a dramatic gesture toward the Castle as the curtain 
falls.) 


Come, we must prepare for an attack in 





Scene II 


HE same night. When the curtain rises the stage 

is empty; the door of the Castle is cautiously 
opened; a gleam of light shows through. As the door 
opens wider, PREJUDICE is seen holding a lantern. 
She peers out into the darkness. Enter IGNoRANCE 
from the forest. 


PRES. (coming forward): Have you seen anyone? 


Ic.: No. 
PreJs.: Have you heard anyone? 
Ia.: No. 


Pres.: Have you seen anything? 

Ic.: Only the tree trunks and a gleam in the east. 

Pres.: What was that? 

Ig.: I don’t know. I didn’t go as far as that. 

Pres.: Why not? 

Ia.: I was afraid. 

Pres.: Afraid! What a coward, for all your big- 
ness! 

Ia.: That’s why I’m afraid. There’s more of me 
to be hurt than there is of most folks! 

Pres.: We must find out what the glimmer is. 
That fellow, Red Cross, will be back one of these 
days, and we mustn’t be taken by surprise. Go 
again and find out. 

Ic.: I daren’t go by myself. It’s too far. You 
come with me, Prejudice; you’re wonderful hardy; 
you aren’t afraid. 

Pres.: I’m not afraid of anything. I’ll come with 


you. But you’d better warn the watch. Who’s on 
guard? 
Ia.: Sloth. 


Pres.: Umph! I don’t trust that fellow over- 
much. Still, call him. We shan’t be gone long. 

Ia.: Sloth! (Stor appears on the battlements.) 
Come down and guard the door. (PresupicEe hangs 
lantern ona nail over door.) Aren’t we going to take 
the light? 

Pres.: What for? To tell people we’re coming? 
No, no, our business is best done in the dark. Be- 


sides, the lantern will show us the way back. (Enter 
SLOTH.) 
Ic.: Stay on guard at the door here. Do not let 


anyone go in or out. 

Storu: Right, master. 

(Exit IgNorANcE and Presupice into the forest. 
StoruH makes two turns, yawns, stretches himself, 
sits on the ground with his back against the door 
and goes to sleep. The door is opened very gently. 
Stotu falls over sideways, stirs a little, and falls 
heavily asleep again. The door is now wide open. 
The lantern shines on the pale faces of the Boy and 
GIRL.) 

Girt (peering out): O-o-oh isn’t it cold? 


Boy: O-o-oh isn’t it dark? (Pause.) I say, let’s 
go out. 
Gir: Out in the air? Shan’t we catch cold? She 


said if we went out we should catch cold. 

Boy: I should rather like to catch something; I 
never caught anything in my life. (They step out 
over the body of Storu. The light begins to dawn. 
They walk languidly. Guru sits on tree stump. 
Boy walks about looking curiously right and left.) 

Girt: What’s it like? 

Boy: I say, it’s awfully funny! 

Girt: What do you mean, funny? 

Boy: Come and try; there’s a jolly nice smell in 
the air. 

Gir. (rises and comes down stage, sniffing): Yes, 
isn’t there? What is it? It must be the trees. 

Boy: And the earth. I can smell the earth. 

(They walk toward the forest.) 

GirL: We mustn’t go too far—we shall get tired. 
She said if we walked too far it would be bad for us. 
I am always tired as it is; I don’t want to get any 
worse. 

Boy: I don’t believe I’m so tired as I was. 
got a sort of fresh feeling. 

Girt (draws a deep breath): 

Boy: What was what? 

Girt: When I breathed just now, I had such a 
lovely tingly feeling. (She breathes deeply again.) 
There it is again. You try it; it’s lovely. 

Boy (draws a deep breath): So it is! Oh, look, 
Girl! My chest’s ever so big (laughing). Ho! Ho! 
I’m just like a balloon; see if you can be a balloon, 
too. Isn’t it fun? 

Girt: Let’s do it together. (They take deep 
breaths till they burst with laughter.) 

Boy: I’ve got an awfully funny feeling in my legs 
now. I believe they want torun. (He begins danc- 
ing about.) 

GirL: Oh, Boy, don’t do that—you’ll get over- 
heated. She said you would. Oh, Boy, my legs have 
caught it, too! (She begins dancing about.) Oh, 
whatever shall we do? 

Boy: Run! Let’s run! 
stage.) 

Girt: And jump! I feel as if I must jump! (As 
they are jumping and laughing, IaNoraANcE and 
PREJUDICE come 1n.) 

Pres. (rushing at them): You naughty children! 
What are you about? You'll catch your deaths. No 
hats and coats and no mufflers, either! Go along in, 
directly! 

Boy: I don’t want to go in. 

Giru: I want to stay out here; it’s lovely out here! 

Preg.: Oh, is it? We'll see about that! Nou sooner 
is my back turned than you forget every word I’ve 
said. Go in, both of you. (She drives them before 
her. To IcnNoraNnce): It’s all your fault, dragging 
me out after a mare’s nest. A glimmer in the east, 
indeed! You might at least know the dawn when 
you see it. As for that lazy rascal (pointing to 
SLotH), you’d better deal with him while I look after 
the Children. (She goes into the Castle.) 





I’ve 


Oh, what was that? 


(They run round the 
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Ic. (shaking Storu): Here, wake up, you! (He 
drags him up.) What do you mean by it, asleep at 
your post? (Beats him.) 

Storu (blubbering): ’Taint my fault, master; 
sleep’s my nature. 

Ic.: I'll teach you to have a nature! Get along in 
with you and do ten hours’ pack drill. Perhaps 
that’ll keep you awake. (Drives him in.) 

(The stage is half-light. Enter Rep Cross stealth- 
ily. He looks round cautiously, goes out and returns, 
followed by Fresu Arr, Water and MILK.) 

R. C. (speaking quietly): This is the Castle; the 
Children are here. It is our duty and our privilege 
to rescue them. I look to you, my trusty esquires, 
and to your gallant men to assist me. We will assault 
the Castle at daybreak. You, Fresh Air, will lead 
the attack. You, Water, will be in support. Milk 
will command the reserves. 

(Air, WaTeR and Mix salute and retire. Rep 
Cross goes up to the Castle and blows a bugle blast. 
IGNORANCE appears at the door.) 

R. C.: I summon this Castle to surrender in the 
name of King Man! 

Ic.: Do ’ee! Then it won’t. (Bangs the door. A 
shout within): Man the walls! (Stors, Setr In- 
DULGENCE and GREED appear above battlements.) 

R. C. (blows a shrill whistle. Enter Air and 
Water, attended by soldiers): Once more I sum- 
mon you to surrender. Resistance is useless. You 
are assailed by overwhelming numbers. 

Ic. (appearing on battlements): Shoot, you 
rascal! 

SLOTH (searching in quiver): There now, if I ain’t 
lost my arrows! 

Greep: I give mine for a pot of beer! 

Ic.: Shoot, I say! 

8. I.: I never was much of a shot—such a bore 
practising. But I don’t mind having a try. (He 
shoots with a slack string and the arrow drops in- 
effectually to the ground.) 

(Rep Cross whistles. M1Lx and reserves, the 
VEGETABLES, rush in and make a general assault upon 
the Castle; SLoTH, GREED and INDULGENCE disappear. 
The door is burst in. IGNORANCE and PREJUDICE rush 
out fighting.) 

Ic. (falling on his knees): I submit. You’ve 
beaten me. Spare me! (IGNORANCE is handcuffed 
and guarded.) 

Pres. (struggling in the hands of Fresu Arr and 
Water): I will never submit! I will never give in! 

F. A.: Sorry, old lady. I don’t like to be rough 
with a woman, but I’m afraid we shall have to cut 
your claws. (She is bound and put beside IcNno- 
RANCE. ) 

R. C.: Now for the Children! 

(Boy and Girt come running out; everyone crowds 
round them with shouts of welcome; then there is a 
general movement of consternation; the crowd falls 
back; the CHILDREN are lying on the ground.) 

Water: Oh, they are dead! 

R. C.: No, they have fainted. The excitement has 
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been too much for them. Fresh Air, you can restore 
them, I’m sure. (Fresn Arr fans them; the CuiL- 
DREN stir.) 

F. A. (to Rep Cross): I think now a little help 
from Water. (Water kneels by the CHILDREN and 
gives them a drink from his flask. The CHILDREN 
sit up.) 

F. A.: If Captain Milk and Captain Brown Bread 
would be so good as to give us their assistance. 

(MiLk and Brean step forward.) 

Breap (to Rep Cross): My henchman, Sugar, is 
a useful man on these occasions, sir. 

R. C.: By all means, Captain! 

Breap: Sugar! (SuGcar comes forward and salutes 
smartly. Arr, Water, Breap, MILK, Suaar, form a 
group round the CHILDREN.) 

(Enter SAPIENS.) 

Sap.: Where are they? Where are they? Where 
are the Children? What has happened? 

R. C.: Everything has happened for the best, 
Sapiens. We have followed your directions, the 
Castle has fallen, Ignorance has submitted; and as 
for the old lady (he points to Presupice), look at 
her! 

Sap. (vindictively): Horrid old thing! Serves 
her right! 

R. C.: Sapiens! This from you? 

Sap.: Yes, I know it’s wrong to hate anyone, but 
we all have our limitations and I simply can’t bear 
her. She’s worse than all the rest put together. But 
where are the Children? 

Boy and Giru (breaking through the little crowd 
looking rosy and strong): Here we are, Sapiens. 

Sap.: Oh, my dears, how beautiful you look! 

Boy: We feel most awfully jolly. 

Girt: Oh, you can’t think what nice things they 
gave us. Perfectly lovely water! 

Boy: And most delicious bread! 

Girt: Brown bread! 

Boy: And a piece of sugar each! 

R. C. (coming up to Boy and saluting): I beg 
your pardon, sir, but if you are sufficiently recovered 
perhaps you would inspect the troops. It’s usually 
done on these occasions. 

Boy: Certainly. 

R.C.: Fall in! 

(While the troops fall in, Boy speaks to Rep Cross 
who then turns to the troops again.) 

R. C.: Officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men-at-arms of the Army of Health! I am desired 
by His Highness, Prince Boy, to express to you his 
thanks and those of Her Highness, Princess Girl, 
for the signal service you have rendered in rescuing 
them from the clutches of Ignorance and Prejudice. 
Those services will never be forgotten, and the illus- 
trious names of Fresh Air, Water, Milk, Bread and 
the splendid army of the Fruits and Vegetables will 
forever rank among those of the great benefactors of 
mankind. Eyes right—’shun! 

(The troops come to attention.) 


CURTAIN. 
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The Street Dogs of Constantinople 


Fess es NOT SO many years ago, whether a returned = ===> 


is vi traveler from Constantinople spoke of the great 
QS Mosque of Santa Sophia, built by the Emperor 
(Ses *_ Justinian as a Christian church fourteen centuries 


N Ns \} ST x . 
BN NS ago; or of Dolma Baghcheh, the huge white marble 


palace of the Sultans on the Bosphorus; or of the wonderful 
things you could buy in the Grand Bazaar; or of the miraculous 
loads the street porters carried on their backs; or of any of the 
other things for which the city is famous, he always had something 
to say about the dogs that swarmed and fought in the streets 
by day and made life hideous with their barks by night. 
There were such hordes of them because the Turkish people 
believe it is wrong to take a dog’s life intentionally. People KS Y 
saved their scraps for them and were as kind as they knew how / 

to be and the dogs, in turn, did their 
bit as scavengers. But the dog popu- 
lation multiplied so fast that there eS ~ 
was not enough for all to eat and “<3 
many of the poor creatures starved. 

“One of the most interesting things about 

the dogs,” writes a friend, “was the way in which each pack 
of say eight or ten had its own sphere of influence. No dog 
from another pack was allowed to cross a frontier. The 
frontiers were all clearly marked by the dogs, though no 
human could tell where they were. When we were re- 
turning from lectures at Robert College at night one pack 
would bark till we had passed out of its boundaries, when 
the next pack would begin. Our people at home knew of 
our progress by the sound of the barking.” 





—— 

















Finally the government gathered up all 
the street dogs it could and took them 
over to an island of their own in the Sea of Mar- 
toe mora. Boatloads of food were sent over to 
~~ them, but when there were storms the supply 
would often be cut off and the conditions on that 

island must have been pretty awful. 

Meantime, the dogs that had been hidden 
away from the government’s catchers began 
to multiply and there has arisen again the ques- 
tion of what to do with the street dogs of Constantinople. They are cer- 
tainly not needed now as scavengers, for the new Turkey is determined 
to be as up-to-date as any country on earth and the street-cleaners of 

re (are Constantinople are as careful as are those in our own Washington. 
S) Ve Neither are the dogs likely to be allowed to increase to the starvation 
point or to die in misery. At the newly opened hospital for ani- 
mals conducted by the S. P. C. A. in Constantinople, many animals 
are treated and good homes are being found for desirable dogs. More- 
over, the police are attending lectures on animal welfare and learning 
when to use the hospital. So we may safely suppose that in the future a 
“dog’s life’ in Constantinople may never again be what it was 
in the past. : 


S. Riesner 
aFten MiERKO 

















The designs on this page were inspired by Mr. Mierko’s poster which 
decorates the waiting room of a private hospital for animals in Paris 
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Orphan hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Merry hours, smile instead, 
For the year is but asleep. 


—SHELLEY 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN HUNGARY 


N A LETTER to the Lincoln Park School, 

South Pasadena, California, Lorant Haas, a 
student in a school in Gyor, Hungary, describes 
the New Year celebration in her city: 

“We read from your letter that you have lovely 
weather at New Year’s Eve, just like in June. 
Here in Gydr, I am sorry to say, the weather is 
very cold. The people have to put on thick 
clothes and thick winter coats, for there are great 
frosts sometimes. On the road everybody hur- 
ries and nobody stops to talk. 

“Here everybody spends New 
Year’s Eve at home, or with 
friends. Then they usually go to 
a coffee house, where they can 
hear the music and dance. The 
coffee houses are very full on this 
occasion, and everybody is as jolly 
as can be. At midnight the light 
is put out for a second, and when 
it comes on again there stands the 
director of the coffee house in the 
middle of the room, with a little 
pig in his arms, wishing everyone 
a happy New Year. The pig is 
our national good luck emblem. 
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This verse was written and illustrated by Elizabeth Lewis, 





age 8, of the Claxton School in Asheville, North Carolina. 
lines told of the donkey’s adventures in trying to climb a tree 


“After that everybody jumps up, and wishes 
each other a happy New Year. Then the Hun- 
garian gypsy band starts playing the national 
anthem and everyone stands up and sings ‘God 
bless the Hungarians.’ 

“By the time the people finish singing, a chim- 
ney sweeper appears who brings everyone good 
luck in the coming year, and he gives a bit of his 
sooty sweeper to —— Then slowly all the 
people go home, for the New Year has come. 
Next day everybody eats pork for dinner, for, ac- 
cording to our old sayings, this, too, brings luck.” 


THE GIRL ON THE COVER 


ADELEINE RED SHIRT is a Sioux girl. 
She is punching a hole in her buckskin shoe 
with an awl so as to slip through a thong for a 
fastening. The upper part of her buckskin gar- 
ment, as well as her leggings, is of solid bead 
work. But her moccasins are embroidered with 
tinted porcupine quills. This is the material that 
the Indians used before beads were introduced 
by the white man. Her workbag is of cowskin 
painted in bright colors. Madeleine is getting 
ready for a festival. The little bells on her skirt 
will tinkle merrily when she dances. The bead- 
work is so heavy that she could hardly waltz or 
two-step, but an Indian dance is very contained; 
often the women do not move from one spot but 
stand beating their feet up and down with a regu- 
lar movement. Behind Madeleine’s right foot is 
a prairie plant sacred to the sun and used in the 
famous Sun Dance of the Sioux. 


JUNIORS LOSE A FRIEND 


nN only the 939,176 members of the Junior 
Red Cross of Greater New York City, but 
Juniors throughout the country sustained a loss 
when Dr. LaSalle H. White, field executive of the 
New York organization, died on November 10. 
He was a great friend of Juniors everywhere. 
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RANDFATHER FOX and Grandmother 

(3 Fox lived together in the middle of the 

forest, in a nice clean den. They had many 

sons and daughters, but all of them had married 

into respectable fox families, and so the old 
couple were left at home by themselves. 

Old Grandfather Fox was pretty rusty in the 
joints and his wife was continually having to 
rub him with salves and ointments, but the old 
lady herself was still very brisk and always busy 
at home at some task or other. She scrubbed, 
cleaned and aired the den till the old fellow de- 
clared that all his ailments were due to the damp 
floors and the open 


BY LILA BUBELOVA 


Illustrations by John Gee Curley 





their sons-in-law, a fox from Bleak Valley, ad- 
vised him to be rubbed with the ointment that the 
gamekeeper took with him into the forest in a 
little bottle. He had heard the keeper, he said, 
telling the woodcutters that there was nothing 
better as arub. The keeper also had been seen 
to drink the remedy. 

“Granny,” said Mr. Fox, “you must track the 
keeper, you must use your nose and find out where 
he carries that ointment, and bring it to me.” 

For a long time the unfortunate Grandmother 
Fox tracked the gamekeeper without success, but 
one day the keeper flung his coat over a fallen 

tree trunk and went 





windows. But Grand- 





mother Fox was not to 
be suppressed. 

“Tt’s no use your 
abusing me,” she 
would say. “Where 
would we be if I didn’t 
keep the place clean?” 
And she had her own 
way in this, though 
she did her best to 
meet Grandfather 
Fox’s wishes in all 
other respects. 

Old Grandfather 
Fox often suffered 
from attacks of giddi- 
ness and pains in his 
joints, and his wife 
had to run to get what- 
ever remedies anyone 
happened to recom- 
mend. One day, one of 











off to measure some 
timber. Then Grand- 
mother Fox crept up 
and grabbed the little 
bottle which he kept in 
his coat pocket. 

“Hurrah!” cried 
Grandfather Fox, as 
his mate reappeared. 
He was so impatient 
that he could not wait 
to be rubbed with the 
contents of the bottle, 
but took a big draught 
from it at once. “Now 
I'll lie down,” he said; 
“cover me over well 
with a little brush- 
wood, and tomorrow I 
shall wake up as lively 
as a squirrel.” 

She did as he told 
her, and Grandfather 
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Fox lay down, but he 








*Reprinted from the 
Czechoslovakian Junior Red 
Cross Magazine. 


Before Grandfather Fox could grasp what was bappen- 
ing be was caught and fastened to the fence by a chain 


did not remain still 
long. He began to 
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twist and turn about; then he leaped up and 
danced a fox-trot ’round his own tail. He caught 
hold of Grandmother Fox and wanted her to join 
in the dance. She wouldn’t, however, and he 
made off out of the den. 

Grandmother Fox called after him: “Grand- 
father, grandfather, aren’t you ashamed of your- 
self! You will go and catch cold, too!” But she 
was unable to catch up with him, and he made 
off straight for the gamekeeper’s cottage. The 
keeper was chopping wood when suddenly he be- 
held the old fox dancing a fox dance around the 
cottage. 

“Here’s a funny sight—come and have a look 
at this, children!” cried he, and before Grand- 
father Fox could grasp what was happening he 
was caught and fastened to the fence by a chain. 
The keeper’s children ran up laughing, and Brock, 
the dog, could scarcely be held back by his 
master from worrying the prisoner. But Grand- 
father Fox put on the air of having come as their 
guest to a hen feast. 

In the meantime Grandmother Fox was going 
about weeping and brushing away her tears with 
the end of her tail, and crying: “What is to be 
done? What is to be done?” 

She went off to her son-in-law in Bleak Valley 


Ways of Playing 


With Water Colors and Brushes 

HE President of the Junior Red Cross in 

Hazard, Kentucky, asked for volunteers to 

report to the Red Cross Nutritionist on Sat- 
urday morning at the school building, and bring 
water colors and brushes. A good crowd came 
bright and early, and soon around the long table 
brushes were busily at work. Tongues were busy, 
too. 

“What are you going to do 
with the pictures of foods that 
we color?” some one asked the 
Nutritionist. 

“They will help the Nutri- 
tion classes learn how to 
choose foods.” 

“Will you use them in our 
class?” 

“Yes, one set here in your 
school, and another in a school 
‘way back up in the moun- 
tains, where the children have 
been underweight.” 

Everyone stopped work to 
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The flight to and from Paris 


won by 


to tell him all. He would be able to help, since 
he had given the advice about the ointment. 
And the son-in-law went to Wet Valley, to the 
Green Hill and to the Desolate Rocks, called out 
the sons and other sons-in-law of Grandfather 
Fox, and at night they all set out for the game- 
keeper’s cottage. 

Grandfather Fox was asleep beside the fence. 
So the rescue party drove Brock, the dog, behind 
the cottage, where some of them kept him at bay 
while the others bit through the collar encircling 
Grandfather Fox’s neck. Then they led him, in 
a half-dead state, back to his home. When he 
woke up next morning, he felt by no means like a 
squirrel, for he could searcely raise his head. And 
what he liked least of all was Grandmother Fox’s 
telling everyone about his having danced a fox 
dance by the gamekeeper’s cottage for the enter- 
tainment of human beings. Grandfather Fox was 
mightily vexed and ashamed, for a respectable 
fox dances only in his youth in some forest glade 
when the moon is shining, and then only when 
his bride is looking on. 

And Grandmother Fox said: “You see, a re- 
spectable fox should learn from human beings 
only such things as are sensible, and not imitate 
man in his follies.” 


the Health Game 


hear about this other school and how the pupils 
had gained weight by eating the hot lunches they 
made themselves on the schoolroom heating stove. 
“We'll write and find if there is anything we can 
send them for their ‘cafeteria,’” the Juniors de- 
cided. 

“What are these numbers on the pictures?” 
was the next question. 

“Oh, I know,” said one of the older girls. “They 
are for counting your calories. 
See, you choose a breakfast 
like this, and then you see if 
you have calories enough.” 

“And what is this third set 
for?” 

“Those are the prize pic- 
tures for the room that does 
the best work in Nutrition.” 

“Does that mean we will 
have to give up drinking cof- 
fee and eating candy between 
meals?” 

“Why, of course,” another 
the Junior replied, “and you will 


girls” 
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Last May Day the public schools of Williamstown, Mass., had a health 
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parade and pageant in which they crowned a Queen of the May 


have to eat your breakfast before coming to school 
and do all the things that keep you well, for our 
room will not stand for one member’s holding the 
whole class back.” 

“We're keeping a Vegetable Chart in our 
room,” one of the boys said, “of the ones we have 
learned to eat—we may win that prize.” 

“T think it is fun to be a Junior and have in- 
teresting things to do for ourselves and for 
others,” said somebody, along toward noon, as 
they packed their brushes and prepared to hurry 
home. 


“Our Flight to Paris” 


IVERSIDE School No. 1 at Luverne, North 

Dakota, had an airplane health contest 
in which all the Juniors “flew” to win a pen- 
nant. “First we drew a map of the United States 
and France,” they wrote us, “on which we located 
New York and Paris. Then we stationed two 
airplanes at New York, one for the girls and one 
for the boys, and the race began. We realized 
that this flight could not’be made all in one day, 
so we drew islands in the ocean for stopping 
places. Each day that all the boys or all the girls 
brushed their teeth and drank milk, their airplane 
would fly to one of the islands. If they forgot, 
their airplane stayed where it was for that day. 
Everyone got interested and both the boys and 
girls tried very hard, but the flight to and from 
Paris was won by the girls.” 


“The Fairies of the Milk Bottle” 


UNIORS of the Middletown Branch, Newport 
County, Rhode Island, help the Red Cross 
Nurse and do many things for better health at 
school and at home. Here is one of the stories 
they wrote. It is by C. Vernon Dennis, Jr., in 
Grade V of the Oliphant School: 


“T am about to tell you a story of seven fairies. 


They live in a milk bottle. First I will tell you 
about a brother and sister. 

“Cream and Sugar are brother and sister. 
Cream and Sugar are in the Fat family. Cream 
makes us nice and warm. She makes us grow. 
Sugar is the boy. He gives us energy. I think 
he is the stronger of the two. He makes us run, 
jump, study and enjoy life. 

“Protein is another fairy. He is like a car- 
penter. He builds. He patches up the old 
muscles and builds new ones. 

“Vitamins are Twin Fairies. They help Pro- 
tein build us up. They also help fight and kill 
disease germs. Mineral is another milk bottle 
fairy. He helps us make strong white teeth, and 
he helps us make straight bones. Water is the 
father of the bottle of milk, or the man of the 
house. He helps us clean our body. He helps the 
other fairies about the body.” 


“We Have Various Kinds of Cures” 


NE of the boys at the Spalding School in 
Chicago wrote to the News office: 
“DEAR SIRS: 

“T am writing to tell you what we did with the 
story about the sand painting of the Navajo 
Medicine Men that appeared in your March is- 
sue of the Junior Red Cross magazine. We have 
our club meeting once every week, and last Fri- 
day after we had our officers elected we used 
the story for an entertainment, which the chil- 
dren surely did enjoy. It was very interesting 
to us because our school is for crippled children 
and we have various kinds of cures. 

“T go for an artificial sun ray treatment twice a 
week and that light is so strong that I can only 
have three minutes under it. Every day I rest 
for half an hour to make me strong and to help 
me keep up with my hard work. 

“Yours truly, 
“JcoHN Finn.” 
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The rocks are carved with designs and pictures of animals 


Picture Rocks of Arizona 


IVY O. HENDRICKS 


N A narrow canyon in the Santan Mountains 
six miles north of Sacaton, Arizona, are the 
“Picture Rocks.” These rocks are at the base 

of the mountains on the west side of the canyon. 
They look as if they had been rolled down from 
the top of the mountain. The pictures carved 
on them represent men, goats, dogs, deer, horses, 
snakes, lizards and Gila monsters. There are also 
many other figures and designs which we do not 
understand. Wheels are very common and al- 
most invariably have thirteen or twenty-six 
spokes. Men who have made a study of these 
designs do not agree on their 
meaning. Some say they were 
written there as Indian poems; 
others, that they are a record of 
events, or Indian history. Some 
say that the pictures were made 
by a tribe passing through the 
country to give directions to 
bands of their people who 
were coming later on. Still others 
believe that the pictures repre- 
sent the religious beliefs of the 
ancient Indians. Without doubt 
the pictures are ancient. The 
Pimas, who now live in this sec- 
tion and have lived here for a 
long time, do not know anything 
about how the pictures came to ~~ 
be on the rocks. 

One of the remarkable things 
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The boys photographed one rock and 
painted the design on their schoolroom 
wood box 


about these pictures is the fact that although for 
years and years sandstorms and rain have beaten 
upon them, they still remain plainly visible, 
though they were probably inscribed with a stone 
implement when Indians knew nothing of iron or 
other metal. 

The children of the Pima Indian School at 
Sacaton have made excursions to the canyon to 
study the designs. They made drawings right 
from the rocks, and took snapshots of the de- 
signs, marking over them beforehand with crayon 
so that they would show up well. Later, in their 
school work they drew and 
studied the designs and applied 
them to different articles about 
the school. One of the pictures 
on this page shows one of the 
rocks in the canyon with a very 
attractive design on it. The other 
shows two of the Pima Indian 
boys painting this design on the 
wood box which belongs in their 
schoolroom. The girls have dec- 
orated flowerpots, and in the as- 
sembly hall there are beautiful 
curtains at all of the windows 
with stencilled borders of pic- 
tures taken from the ancient 
se rocks. The children use these 
" designs, too, in decorating sign- 
posts to direct traffic about the 
driveways of the campus. 





The 120 South Side School Juniors, who picked cotton every recess a a week, wanted their picture taken at work in the 
field, But the cotton was so tall that it bid them from view completely, so they bad to pose on the edge of the field 


What Juniors Have Been Doing 


HE owner of a big plantation in Ouachita 

Parish, Louisiana, gave the ground for the 

new building of the South Side School near 
West Monroe, so there are cotton fields on three 
sides of it. This school just goes to the fourth 
grade, but last fall the Juniors saved and earned 
pennies and nickels amounting to $4.10 for the 
storm sufferers in Florida and Porto Rico. Then 
for a week, at every recess, they picked cotton. 
On Friday afternoon the man who weighed it said 
they had 489 pounds and paid them $6.00. 

Not long ago one of the boys lost his free text- 
book. His mother was a widow and replacing it 
would be hard, so next morning several Juniors 
brought enough to pay for it. Meanwhile the 
boy had found his book, so some one suggested 
that they buy a cake and have a treat. Others 
said, no, the money should go to the Red Cross, 
and that was the way the room voted. 


wi their gift for the West Indies and Flor- 
ida relief fund the Kemble School 3-A Jun- 
iors of Utica, New York, wrote: 


“We would like you to 
use this money for the 
flood sufferers. We earned 
it last spring when we sold 
seed. We planned to ase 
it to buy goldfish and 
books for our room. When 
we heard about the flood 
we thought we would 
rather send our money to 
help the Florida boys and 
girls. We are having a 
nice time filling our Christ- 
mas boxes, too.” 


LORIDA “hurri- 
cane” schools are 
to get school libraries 





This} is | the Sian Red Cross alii of 
the Vecgulbene town public school in Latvia 


and playground or athletic equipment through a 
special Junior Red Cross fund of $5,000. Some 
of these schools have asked for pictures, too, for 
in order to be up to state school standards, each 
Florida classroom is supposed to have two good 
pictures on its wall. Gifts of this permanent kind 
have to wait until the destroyed and damaged 
schools can be rebuilt. This and the fact that 
each is chosen for a certain school explain why the 
Florida gifts are being made later than those to 
Porto Rico for hot school lunches and school gar- 
dens. 


HIS letter from an Indian Junior came with 

a number of others to the Midwestern Red 
Cross office from the Charles H. Burke Indian 
School at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, along with 
a contribution to the West Indies-Florida relief 
fund: 


“Dear JUNIOR Rep Cross: 

“This afternoon we are going to write a short letter te 
you because we want to help the flood sufferers in the south- 
ern part of our country, especially the little children. 

“We heard some people 
lost their homes and some 
even lost their lives in the 
great storm that swept 
through that part of the 
country and we are send- 
ing you some money be- 
cause we want the people 
to get back their homes. 

“Truly yours, 
“ALFRED K. Becay.” 


HE Sixth Grade 
of the St. Martin- 
ville School in Louis- 
iana made a box of 
Christmas gifts for a 
sixth grade class in 
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Two Third Graders of the Lewiston, 
Idaho, school with their calendar “chart” 


Palm Beach County, Florida. “We know how it is 
to have our own things flooded and ruined,” they 
wrote and went on to tell about their town and the 
cotton and sugar cane they grow. The News has 
not heard the name of the school receiving these 
gifts, but it is interesting to remember that the 
Lantana-Hypoluxo school in Florida, one of those 
destroyed by the September hurricane, last year 
sent fifty books to a “flood” school in Louisiana. 


HE Third B Grade at the Seneca School, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, reporting about last 
year, says: 

“In January, we saved all our pennies that we earned 
and bought a doll. We dressed it to send to our school in 
Japan. Each girl made a dress for it and the boys made 
furniture so they could see the kind of clothing and furni- 
ture we use.” 


ACH month of 1927-28 the Third Grade of the 

Lewiston, Idaho, State Normal Training 
School wrote a story about the country repre- 
sented on the Junior Red Cross Calendar page. 
First they would hunt for the country on the big 
globe hanging in a corner of the room. Then 
everyone, including the teacher, would bring in 
information and pictures from encyclopedias, 
geographies and other 
books, and the back 
numbers of the News 
and the Calendar. Fi- 
nally they composed the 
story, by dictating it to 
the teacher who wrote it 
on the board. Next they 
mounted the month’s 
picture on a big chart of 
oak tag and a student 
teacher printed the 
story underneath. The 
Junior High boys made 
a standard from beaver 
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The five pupils of Fern Ridge School in Oregon 
wrote to St. Ann’s School in the Virgin Islands 


board and scraps of lumber in their manual train- 
ing class. The charts were hung on this by home- 
made wire rings so they could be turned over. 
The Lewiston Third Graders are also proud of 
their “Indian History,” which they have written 
in a large Visitors’ Book, with many pictures 
and stories from the News, the Calendar and 
other sources. 


T’S A three-mile hike from Summit, Oregon, 
to the Fern Ridge School of Benton County, 
over mountain roads which in winter are im- 
passable to anything on wheels. But last year 
the five Fern Ridge pupils made friends with 
Juniors as far away as the Virgin Islands. In a 
very interesting album to St. Ann’s School, at Bar- 
ren Spot, St. Croix, one of the Oregon girls told 
how they all meet at her home in the morning 
and go on to school together. Others described 
the beautiful ferns which grow thick along the 
ridge, the flowers and the birds, and their favorite 
games and pastimes. 


& SOON as they could get out after the hurri- 
cane the Porto Rican Juniors and their teach- 
ers hurried around collecting articles from people 
who had not suffered much, to dress hundreds of 
children who had on only wet rags. _ Later, sewing 
clubs were formed and the girls made over men’s 
and women’s garments into children’s clothes. 
Others visited the homes of schoolmates and re- 
ported their needs or tried to relieve their suf- 
ferings until the Relief Committee could reach 
them. The boys petrolized stagnant waters and 
showed the people how to do it themselves. The 
Boy Scouts, all of them Juniors, carried messages 
for the Headquarters Offices when there was no 
telephone. They also directed applicants for 
relief to the proper desk. 


E HAD this nice letter not very long ago 
from James Rice of Rural School No. 32, 


Calumet, Illinois: 
“Dear Eprror, Junior Rep 


Cross News: 

“Our school has only six 
pupils in it, so we drew lots to 
choose one to write and tell 
you how much we like the 
stories in your magazine. We 
like the pictures, too. We do 
lots of service so as to be 
good members of the Junior 
Red Cross. We want to be 
of service to you, too, so I am 
going to tell you how to spell 
Navajo, as I saw it spelled 
Navaho in two places on page 
59 of the high school maga- 
zine which my brother 
brought home from the town 
school.” 


We wrote to James Rice, thanking 
him for his letter and explaining the 
reason for our spelling of Navajo. Dr. 
Walter Hough, of the National Mu- 
seum, who is one of the greatest living 
authorities on North American In- 
dians, said that was the best way to 
spell it. But, after all, we find that so 
many more people spell it with the 
“j,” that we have decided to spell it 
that way ourselves in future. 


Gomes of the rural schools of Perry 

County, Kentucky, planted win- 
ter gardens of lettuce, turnips, rad- 
ishes, onions, cress and kale. The last 
three are not killed by freezes. What 
this county is doing for more vegeta- 
bles and milk and better breakfasts is 
told in the story about Hazard on another page. 


ZECHOSLOVAKIAN Juniors of Homole, 
South Bohemia, reported: “We are growing 
vegetables for winter, when we make soup at 
school for those children who have to come long 
distances. In this way we saved Ke. 187, apart 
from seedlings which we had given to us. The 
older girls peel the potatoes, cut up the vegeta- 
bles, fetch water and do the shopping. 

“With the lathe presented to us by the Czecho- 
slovak Red Cross we have made many objects 
for school use—flower 
stands, flower boxes for 
the windows, flower bas- 
kets, and so on.” 


SE 


VERY summer the 
Syracuse, New York, 
Juniors take the children 
who are home on vaca- 
tion from theStateSchool 
for the Blind back and 
forth to the Lighthouse 
for lessons and games. 
The Lighthouse is the 
building where activities 
for blind people are car- 
ried on. 
THE OLD COUPLE 
MaAEING a book in 
Braille is a real 
piece of work. Besides 
the slow copying in the 
raised points of the 
Braille alphabet, which 
must be done by skilled 
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The Juniors of Salem, Mass., bad a window exhibit 
to interest others in their work for the blind 


men and women with special instruments, the 
book must be bound. Last year the Juniors of 
Salem, Massachusetts, paid for binding two 
Brailled books, “The Ring and the Book,” in two 
volumes, and “East o’ the Sun and West o’ the 
Moon,” in seven volumes. Both were for the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind at Watertown. 
Then they sent $25 worth of books, selected by 
Miss Hoyt, in charge of the Red Cross Braille 
work, to the School for the Deaf and Blind in the 
Philippine Islands. They interested others by 
having a window exhibit of the Brailled volumes. 


HE Brailled editions 
of Miss Upjohn’s 
book which Juniors may 
buy for children in 
schools for the blind are 
expected out this month. 
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Rosa, California, 
Juniors give a pageant at 
the Mare Island Naval 
Hospital and present 
Christmas boxes to the 
patients. One morning 
just before Christmas as 
one of the boys was hur- 
rying to school on his bi- 
cycle with his box, he was 
struck by an automobile. 

- When picked up with a 
broken leg, he said anx- 
iously, “Never mind me; 
this box must get to the 
boys at Mare Island.” 


[99] 
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The Prime Minister pronounces the “Banzai.” 
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The guards are clad in the gorgeous robes of ancient courtiers. 


This picture came in an album from a Japanese school to a school in Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


The Imperial Enthronement of Japan 


HIDEOMI MORI 


P ABOVE, clear, blue sky, with warm and 
brilliant sunshine of Heaven; down on 
earth, fragrant chrysanthemums with 

millions of rejoicing people. This was the scene 
when on November 10, 1928, our one hundred 
and twenty-fourth Emperor, Hirohito, ascended 
the throne of Japan. He belongs to the only un- 
broken line of royal rulers in the world. It has 
been ruling for twenty-five hundred and eighty- 
six years. The people of Japan are extremely 
proud of this fact and there is nowhere a finer 
relation between the sovereign and the people 
than there is in Japan. 

On this day, the Emperor in white robes of the 
classical style, appeared at Shishin-den Palace in 
Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, and took pos- 
session of the three sacred treasures of the Im- 
perial line which have been handed down through 
the ages. They are the Mirror, the Sword of the 
Clouds of Heaven and the Jewel-bead Necklace. 
The Emperor then declared: 

“Our ancestors looked on the State as their household 


and the people as their very children. This spiritual union 
between the Imperial family and the people is the essence 


and the flower of Japanese nationality, and should remain 
forever as unchanged as Heaven and Earth.” 

During the Emperor’s proclamation, Premier 
Tanaka, wearing an antique ceremonial dress of 
black over white, who had walked down from his 
place before the throne, stood on the ground 
listening to the Emperor, then returned to the 
stand in front of the throne and read his answer 
in the name of the whole people. Backing down 
the eighteen steps to the center of the courtyard, 
he then led the cheer of “Banzai,” or “Long live 
the Emperor!” repeated three times. This was 
exactly at three o’clock. At the same instant 
everyone throughout the whole island Empire 
took up the cheer of “Banzai,” given three times 
to express their heartfelt congratulations to the 
new ruler. 

The coronation rites last for ten days. After 
the enthronement ceremony the most important 
is the Daijosai, or Grand Thanksgiving, which 
takes place in the Kairyu-den Palace. 

All the people of Japan join with the Imperial 
family in this grandest ceremony of the lifetime 
of an Emperor. 
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